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PURITAN TOLERANCE, &c. 



We have just been perusing ** A Discoui^e delivered be- 
fore the New England Society by J. Prescott Hall," and 
are surprised to find one comparatively fair, permitting a 
Puritan audience, and perhaps some Puritan leaven in'his 
own composition, to swerve his. judgment, and bring his 
opinion under the yoke of a false sentiment, produced by 
the annual eulogies of the descendants of a bigoted com- 
pany of men, the history of whose merciless and sanguina- 
ry acts should have secured for them any thing but the 
laudatory fame which is thus trumpeted to wondering 
thousands from year to year. 

If these gentlemen would be content to pass in silence, 
or, what would be more manly still, plainly confess the 
faults of their Puritan ancestors, those who are the de- 
scendants of the victims of their vindictive bigotry, would 
be willing to let the " dead past bury its dead ;" and al- 
though they might be tempted now and then to visit the 
place of its entombment, and read the inscription which 
was graved on its monument by the hand of History, yet 
in the spirit of forgiveness for paDst Avrongs, and sincere 
thankfulness for present benefits, they would utter nothing 
in relation to those " misguided," ** over-zealous," ** ex- 
clusive," " stem," and " unyielding" Puritans, save in sor- 
row that their ^scutcheon was so hideously blurred by acts 
of religious persecution. 
' About twenty-five pages of this address • are devoted tor 



an examination into the motives which led the Pilgrims to 
colonize to this western world ; the most of which are 
•fairly stated, excepting that they were " un tempted by 
prospects of gain," which would have been more in ac- 
cordance with historical truth, we think, had it; read, 
** tempted," instead of the negative. But as to this, or any 
other protest, which we might feel ourselves willing to 
offer, or able to sustain, in relation to the motives of the 
early Massachusetts Colonists, we do not intend now to 
speak extend edly, as our main object is to refute the asser- 
tion on page 54, '*that the original settlers of New Eng- 
land were not even intolerant, in the correct sense of that 
term, when we understand their purposes and examine 
their actions." As the writer rests his power to maintain 
his claim of tolerance for the Puritans by a thorough un- 
derstanding of their purposes, and an examination of their 
actions, we propose to enter into such an elucidation of 
their deeds and designs, as will enable our readers to form 
a correct decision upon Puritan " liberty and equality." 
The whole address is freely interspersed with flowery as- 
criptions of praise to " ,our ancestors" for their " striking 
and admirable legislation" " upon natural, human rights, 
and the best mode of protecting them." But we shall find, 
before we have progiessed far in o^r investigation, that 
this unqualified eulogy, which is but the re-echo of a false 
sound which has been reverberating from year to year, un- 
til the ear of the community receives it as '' certain," is as 
far from being merited by the Puritans, as is the appella- 
tion of " ranters" and " vagabonds," by the early members 
of the Society of Friends. 

In the first place, then, let us inquire what were the pur- 
poses of the ** early New England settlers.'' But in order 
to do this, it is obviously necessary to portray their actions, 
frpia wHcb sipw w« can infer their purposes, or ultinrate 



intentions^ We cannot therefore at once proceed to thow 
these purposes, but gradually develop them by their actions, 
which will J)e found to be pervaded throughout by such an 
evident sameness of spirit, as unavoidably to lead the mind 
to an easy perception of at least one of their motive pow- 
ev8. 

We find early Puritans in England decrying all junc- 
tion of Church and State, and uttering all manner of de- 
famatory denunciations against the Established Church of 
England and its clergy. For this they were persecuted 
"by tyrannical civil la^vs, from the burden of which they 
fled to Holland, where liberty of conscience, that chiefest 
of "human rights," had been established through the 
power of the Lutheran reformation. But here they found 
that although ** they did quietly and sweetly enjoy their 
Church liberties under the States," yet they could not con- 
vert the Dutch from their " settled way'' of thought con- 
cerning religious observances, which materially differed 
from their own peculiar strictness. The principal offence 
of which they complained, according to Nathaniel Moiton, 
Secretary to the Plymouth Colony, was ** the neglect of 
observation of the Lord's day as a Sabbath." Now when 
we consider that the Dutch, with all other Continental pro- 
testants, were not more strict in the religious observance 
"ofthedayof the resurrection of our Saviour, than their 
leader, Calvin, who permitted innocent amusements after 
jthe usual hours set apart for public worship, we cannot 
wonder that it would be difficult to convert them to the 
teachings of the Puritans, which held that even . to dress 
neat on the Sabbafli, was sinfully breaking its proper ob- 
servance, and that every breach of the day was equal to 
the crime of murder. Although they had ample protection, 
and complete liberty under this government, yet, after ten 
years' trial, they discovered that the Dutch would not yield 



to their ideas of church or state goremment, and that 
"their own countrymen, who came over to join with them, 
by reason of the hardness of the country, soon spent their 
estates ; and were then forced to return back to England, 
or to live very meanly." So now, after all said concerning 
the love of ** our ancestors" for liberty of conscience, we 
find that one of the main reasons set forth by their own 
apologist, Secretary Morton, was that they could not easily 
make money, that it was a hard country to amass fortunes 
in, that instead of being clothed in pui-ple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day, they were forced to 
" live very meanly." But even this horrid suffering of 
•' living meanly" did not apply to all of them, for we find a 
cotemporary presbyteriaji asserting, that " many lived in 
safety, pompe and ease/' And many returned back to 
England, preferring plenty in a land of persecution, to civil 
and religious liberty, where they were obliged to forego 
some of the comforts of this life. So then that love which 
is the root of all evil, was at work with the pocket-tried, 
conscientious Puritans ; how unlike some, both before and 
since the time of which we are speaking, who were willing 
to sacrifice all earthly pleasures, possessions and power, 
counting them, as did Paul, " but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord: for whom 1 
have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but 
woi thless, that I may win Christ." Must we not already 
begin to notice an apparent love of power ? an ambition" 
for temporal and spiritual supremacy 1 for complete con- 
trol in government and religion ] an ambition which led 
them in New England to adopt what Justice Story has 
called " the fundamental error of our ancestors," " a union 
between church and state." 

How frequently are we told by the annual eulogists of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans, that they were drivep to this 



western wilderness by the stem edicts of persecution; that, 
they were forced to encounter the perils of the ocean, and 
the sufferings incident to the first settlement of a new 
'country, in order to obtain a foothold for civil and religious 
liberty. But upon reading the five reasons given by Sec- 
retary Morton for the departure of the Pilgrims from Hol- 
land, we do not find the word persecution once used, nor 
the least intimation that they were suffering under the yoke 
of any bondage ; no, they were as free as the air they 
breathed ; free to worship their God in accordance with 
the dictates of their consciences ; free to express their sen- 
timents upon all subjects, whether of government or reli- 
gion, without fear or hindrance ; and " they did sweetly 
enjoy their church liberties." Why is the public mind 
constantly stimulated to sympathy for the persecutions of 
the Pilgrims, when they were enjoying liberty, and eventu- 
ally leaving " with their own free choice and motion." 
Neither do we find among the eight reasons for the depar- 
ture of the Puritans for Massachusetts from their native 
country, given by Higginson himself, and to be found in 
Hutchinson's Collections, that persecution was one of 
them. In the address before us, the author candidly ad- 
mits that persecution was no cause for their leaving Hol- 
land, where, as he says, " the free exercise of every man's 
religious opinions and practices was thoroughly guarded." 
Under the protection and assistance of some " great men 
of the Puritan party, who entertained a design of settling 
among them in New England, if they should fail in the 
measures they were pursuing, for establishing the liberty, 
and reforming the Religion of their mother country," a 
compa/iy: obtained from king James, a patent for the terri- 
tory extending " in breadth from the 40th to the 48th de- 
gree of north latitude^ and in length from the Atlantic to 
tbe Pacific : that is to say, nearly all the inhabited British 



possessions in the north of the United States, all New Eng- 
land, New York, half of New Jersey, very nearly all Penn- 
sylvania, and the whole of the country to the west of these 
States, comprising, and at the time believed to comprises 
much more than a million of square miles, capable of sus- 
taining far more than two hundred millions of inhabitants,*' 
over which the Plymouth Council were granted unlimited 
jurisdiction, and the sole powers of legislation. 

The Leyden Puritans having made a contract with the 
Virginia Company, they sailed for America, intending to 
settle within the limits of that Company's lands, but being 
driven out of their course by storms, they landed at Ply- 
mouth on the 22d of twelfth month, (December) 1620. 

Deeming the terms of this contract exceedingly severe, 
and presuming that they were out of the jurisdiction of the 
Virginia Company, and of course away from its pnjtection, 
they applied to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the president of 
the Plymouth Council, from whom their agent obtained 
** concessions equal to all his desires," and " to the particu- 
lar satisfaction and good content of them all." Now we find 
them situated under the best auspices, with their wishes 
fully conceded, and ample means opened for them to show 
by their fruits whether they did, as is asserted in the ad- 
dress before us, abandon " all that home, kindred, and 
country could offer for the sole purpose of enjoying an 
unrestrained liberty of thinking and acting upon the great 
rights of conscience, free from the domination of ecclesias- 
tical control." But before proceeding to present these 
fruits to the gaze of our readers, we are tempted to say 
one word upon the vast amount of rhetoric and poetry 
which is annually wasted in dilating upon the sufferings 
which the Puritans at first endured " from the desolations 
of winter, surrounded by perils and want" ** on the bleak 
shores of New England." This imaginative picture of 
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tlieir miserable condition is generally wronght up to the 
most effective point, so that tiie sentimental eye views it 
with tears of commiseration and sympathy for those who 
first landed upon the ** sanctified rock" of Plymouth. But 
Trumbull, a Puritan historian, in his United States, says 
that "in New England, providence had prepared the way 
for their settlement. The uncommon mortality in 1617, 
had in a manner depopulated that part of the country in 
which they began their plantation. They found fields 
which had been planted, without owners ; and a fine coun- 
try round them, in some measure cultivated, without an 
inhabitant." We could cite other authorities to prove that 
afber landing, they soon recovered health and strength on 
account of the salubrity of tlie atmosphere, and were ena- 
bled to procure plenty of food from the natural products 
of the country ; and that instead of realizing any of the 
dreaded dangers from the ** barbarous, savage," cruel and 
treacherous people, who were natives of the soil, they re- 
ceived from them " civil respect," tending much to their 
happiness." ' And admitting that they suffered by cold 
and deprivations for a short time, — the continuancy of its 
endurance could not have been long, for in 1621, and in 
less than a year after their arrival, we find Edward Wins- 
low, in writing to England, declaring that *' By the good- 
ness of God we are so far from want, that we often wish 
you partakers of our plenty." Then follows such a glowing 
description of the extraordinary plenty around them, and 
the luxurious beauties of nature, that the reader must cry 
out with heartfelt desire to be permitted to be a " parta- 
ker" of such comforts. Nor can we believe that the ad- 
vantages of this country were so " unknown" to them as 
this and similar addresses would assume; for Captain 
Smith had given a full description of New England from 
personal observationi whi^h together with the maps and 
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charts were published four years before the adventurers 
left Leyden. And not only bo, but they had held personal 
interviews with Smith, with reference to employing him 
as their guide ; so that it is highly probable that they well 
understood the advantages of the " fine country" for which 
they were about to embark. 

We do not make these remarks with any feelings of pre- 
judice, or without a due sense of honor for the perseve- 
rance and indomitable courage, for the quiet endurance of 
fatigue, and many other admirable qualities of the Puritans, 
which their descendants iii a great measure inherit ; but 
while we are willing thus to acknowledge all that unbiassed 
truth will grant them, we are unwilling to go one step 
farther in their praise than that truth will permit. 

In England the Puritans were loud in their invectives 
against the tyrannical power of a king, and its junction 
with an established ecclesiastical authority; and whils^ 
using every exertion for overturning the government, their 
avowed -aim was freedom and universal toleration. In 
New England they enjoyed the one and might have 
allowed the other ; but unfortunately for their fame, they 
permitted the love of dominion to take full possession of 
their hearts, which resulted in the establishment of -a 
Church and State govemTucnt, the rigor of whose laws, 
the bigotry of whose provisions, and the blood-stain eel 
infliction of whose penalties, can only be equalled by the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Singular enough, they who had been so opposed to the 
Episcopal Church and an Establishment in England, be- 
came entirely changed in their ideas when they found the 
power of an Establishment within their grasp; they were 
scarcely settled in their new found home, before they com- 
menced their own Establishment. Yes, they who had 
fought zealously against civil and spiritual bondage in 
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England, began with their very first attempts at Iaw-ma« 
king to frame rigorous ones concerning ** matters of reli* 
gion ; all contrived, and not only contrived but executed 
in some respects with so much rigor, that the persecution 
which drove the Puritans out of England might be con- 
sidered as great lenity and indulgence in the comparison." 
They " used worse severities towards others, for conscience 
sake, than what they themselves had experienced from 
their bitterest enemies j and thereby made it appear, that 
they complained against the persecutions of the.prelatical 
party, not because they were for moderation and Christian 
charity in their ovhi conduct, but because they thought 
the right of ^persecution only in themselves, and that vio- 
lence ought not to be made use of to support any but the 
orthodox opinions of such as they themselves esteemed to 
be godly, and to maintain what they called the order and 
fellowship of their own churches " 

As early as the year 1631, a complete union of Church 
and State was effected, and in a few years the very words 
''established religion" which had appeared so shocking 
and terrible when in England, came into every day usage, 
and in 1658, we find in an act against heresy an undis- 
guised mention of '* the order established in Church and 
Commonwealth." Eventually the Puritan religion was 
established by law in both Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
which law was not entirely abrogated in the former State 
until 1834. Strange indeed, and ever to be remembered, 
that these ** meek and mourning Puritans," martyrs in the 
cause of truth and conscience, who had ^* conceived that 
if God would be pleased to discover some place unto them> 
even though in America, and give them so much favor with 
the King and State of England, as to have their protection 
there, where they might enjoy like liberty (as in Holland) 
and show by their example, their tender countrymen, no less 
1* 



burdened than tliemselyes, wbere they might live and com- ^ 
fortably subsist, free from Anti-Christian bondage," (page 
19 of Address) should so far forget their meekness and 
objects as to be converted from very lambs, into wolves 
delighting in blood. These men, who, we are taught by 
the dinner orators and anniversary addresses, were so de- 
sirous of discovering a place, where not only they but also 
" their tender countrymen*' might enjoy freedom from 
Anti-Christian bondage," committed acts of human wrath 
and violence fully equal to any recorded in the foul history 
of the Inquisition, the Star Chamber, or the Laudean su- 
premacy. Baptists, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and 
Quakers enjoyed the " like liberty" of whippings, scourg- ' 
ings, and banishment, of the > prison and the gibbet, for 
doing that which Puritans had always claimed the rtght to 
do, when suffering from intolerant op unjust laws. 

But here we would call the attention of our reader to 
the singular contradiction on page 53 of the addreiss we 
are examining, of the quotation just made from page 1 9, 
in which are some of the reasons, he says, " assigned by the 
Pilgrims themselves for the great and perilous entei'prize 
of exploring and "isettling a new world." Now,'' when be 
is desirous of attracting admiration for them as far-seeing 
founders of a great nation, where liberty of conscience, 
equal rights and equal privileges should be secured for all 
men," he tells us of their innate love of this freedom and 
of their wish to throw off all Anti-Christian bondage. But 
when as he proceeds in the address, he is obliged virtually 
to admit their detestable bigotry, by laboring to defend 
their blood-guilty intolerance, then we find him asserting 
that ** The original settlers did not visit the inhospitable 
shores of New England for any objects of universal tole- 
ration." He shifts his premises, and with them assumed 
faets, as often as his own pur{>osea require. ^ 
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Having, then, laid tbe foundation of an authoritative 
hierarchy, the Puritans were not slow in completing the 
superstructure. They wielded the powers of their church> 
supported *' constantly^' says Justice Story, *' by the arm 
of civil government ;" ** and without its forms the Inquisi- 
tion existed in substance, with a full share of its terrors 
and its violence." And this, too, notwithstanding their 
solemn covenant drawn up at Salem, Mass., in 1629, in 
which is the pledge " we do bind ourselves in the presence 
of God, to walk together in all his ways, according as he 
is pleased to reveal himself to us in his Blessed Word of 
Truth — nor will we deal hardly or opprtssingly toith any^ 
wherein we are the Lord*8 stewards — And all this, not by any 
strength of our own, but by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
blood we desire may sprinkle this our covenant in hit 
name." Let us examine some of the smaller supports of 
this Puritan establishment, reared by **our ancestors," 
who are so admirable, says our address, for their submis- 
sion to those just restraints, whereby society is held toge- 
ther, property respected, personal security guarded, and 
public liberty preserved** and who framed laws **in the 
most perfect spirit of liberty and equality." They inflicted 
fines for absence from Puritan worship, enforced the col- 
lection of taxes for the support of an ** orthodox and godly 
ministry," legislatively condemned the keeping of Christ- 
mas, or any of those feasts known in the Church of Engr 
land as holy days, fined all who dared speak or write 
against their intolerant statutes, fastened any in the stocks 
who were sufficiently brazen to deny " the country's power 
^o compel any to attend congregational worship ;" heavily 
fined all who held and would not surrender an unorthodox 
book ; woman's tongue, being considered peculiarly un- 
itiatiageable, if used in any way against the establishment, 
was fastened in a cleft Utick; a close censorship was 
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maintained over the press, and only one printing-office was 
tillowed in tlie whole colony. In 1637, more than eighty 
opinions were branded as " notorious impieties and dam- 
nable heresies ;" and in the Ancient Charters, &c. nearly 
seven large and close octavo pages are filled with the sta-, 
lutes against heresies; and a heresy was construed ex- 
cathedra to be any act or opinion which was " opposite to 
received opinions in practices of the godly.*' The pastoral 
office of the Puritanical parsons gave them the virtual a]ii- 
thority of inquisitors, and they tampered incessantly and 
almost always successfully, with the affairs of the state j 
they had to be consulted before any body of laws could be 
made ; they disciplined and moulded governors and coun-. 
cil-men ; they used the pulpit from which to hurl their 
canonical thunders against any practices in social -life which - 
they disliked, or to bring into notice what they liked. — 
Thus, in the early days of Puritanism the use of tobacco 
" was prohibited" says Dr. Morse, " under a penalty.*' 
But " at length" he adds, " some of the clergy fell into the 
practice of smoking, and tobacco, by an act of government 
was set at liberty.** But the pulpit could do more than 
make tobacco orthodox. It became a mint altogether^ 
matchless for the current coin of superstition, - It con- 
demned airy witchcraft into a tangible reality, and decreed 
an Indian wsir to be Heaven's special judgment against 
wigs and scratches. Their influence was so great, that 
Cotton, Hooker and others, seldona delivered anything in 
the pulpit without having it ** soon put into an order of 
court, 4f of a civil, or set up as a practice in the Church, if 
of an ecclesiastical concernment.*' - " Nor can it be de- . 
nied," says Bancroft, *^ nor should it be concealed that the 
elders, especially Wilson and Morton, instigated and sus- 
tained the government in its wont cruelties,*' What fruits . 
for the '* godly ministers** of the Prince of Peace ! 
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. Before examiiring minutely into the particular acts of 
persecution committed by the Puritans against the Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Quakers, and " other heretics," we must 
pause for a moment to contemplate the defence offered for 
them in the paragraph on page 55 of the address j *' and 
why should they not be permitted to worship God by 
themselves, in their own way, undisturbed by conflicting 
opinions^ unheated by argument, unswayed by opposite 
practice? They sought not to make converts of others^ ex* 
cepling the heathen. ^ They inlarf erect with no man's religious 
belief f unless he thrust himself upon their jurisdiction ; and 
within this pale they had, in my judgment, a perfect right 
to be exclusive." ^ The main point in this argument is the 
claim of entire Chinese exclusiveness and seclusiveness, 
which neither admitted any to come among them whose 
consciences could not be measured by their own i-ule of 
orthodoxy, nor sent abroad missionaries to proselyte other 
Christians who differed from them. But as their exclu- 
siveness i» defended strongly on the ground of their seclu- 
siveness, we think that the force of the argument reust be 
foiled, when it is remembered that they did send a mission 
to those poor Chevaliers who had taken refuge from the 
mercies of a Parliament and Protectorate in the wilds of 
Virginia. Such was the fact; but whether sent from a 
love of dominion, from a love for the profits of tobacco- 
growing, or a love for the deluded members of the Episco- 
pal Church, we will not pretend to decide. They com- 
plain, too, bitterly of the manner in which their emissanes 
to this " region and shadow of death," as it is styled in 
Mather's Magnalia, were received by the rulers, when 
had they been treated as they themselves had just began 
to treat the Quakers, when it became necessary for them 
to moderate their punishments, instead of receiving but 
little encouragement, they would have been whipt out of 
the country. 
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Nor did the Puritans confine themselTes Tery closely 
within the " pale'* of their own jurisdiction when they de- 
sired to take vengeance upon any unfortunate advocate of 
liberty and tolerance, or like heretical disturber of their auto- 
cratical peace. In 1643, Samuel Gorton and others, who did 
not belong to the Massachusetts Colony, and were residing 
out of its jurisdiction, were marched up from Rhode Island 
to Boston at the point of the bayonet, and tried for holding 
** blasphemous and wicked errors," and adjudged by the 
Elders worthy of death ; but on account of the more mer- 
ciful feelings of some of the magistrates, they were con- 
denined to *' wear irons upon one leg," and made to work 
like galley-slaves until they could he conveniently sent to 
England. Thus it will be seen that - Puritan vengeance, 
like that of the Inquisition and the Star Chamher, was far- 
reaching and sleepless, and knew no bounds of possession 
or jurisdiction which could protect the victim from its 
grasp. 

We shall now turn our attention to the professions and 
practices of the Puritans toward the Episcopalians, as one 
step in the development of their character and purposes. 
In 1629, when Higginson, with a large company of colo- 
nists for America, was embarked on hoard the sbip Talbot, 
with guns, powder, shot, drums, colors, and all provisions 
necessary for a year, just as they were losing sight of the 
cliffs of their native country, he called the passengers 
around him and addressed them, bidding "farewell to 
. dear England," and saying, " we do not go to New Eng- 
land, as separatists from the Church of England," and 
concluded, says Mather, in his Magualia, " with a fervent 
prayer for the king and church and state in England." 
The next year another company left in the Arabella, from 
Yarmouth, and. just before sailing addressed a letter to 
** their brethren in and of the Church of England/' in 



v^bicli they call it *' our dear mother/' ami express tb'ci 
utmost desire *^ for the continuance and abundance of her 
welfare, with the enlargement of her bounds in the king- 
dom of Christ Jesus. This letter is too long for entire in- 
sertion here, but the gist consists in its professions of sin* 
cere love for the Church of England. Now when it is 
asserted by President Quincy, a Puritan authority, that 
the Puritans had "an utter detestation of the English 
hierarchy service and disciplifie," we cannot but be asto- 
nished at the duplicity of men held in such lofty estimation 
by their descendants. " Though compelled," says Quincy, 
" by circumstances sometimes to conceal and sometimes to 
deny this antipathy, it was in truth one of the master-pas- 
sions in the breasts of those early emigrants, and consti- 
tutes a principal clue to their language, conduct, policy 
and laws." Their acts toward Episcopalians within their 
** own jurisdiction^ showed conclusively how false had 
been their professions of love for their " dear mother,** 
and what a depth of antipathy they concealed. In this as 
in many othe^ particulars, they were peculiarly like their 
prototypes in clerical bigotry, the Jesuits, who hold that 
the ends justify the means. Among the emigrants who 
camfe to Salem with Francis Higginson in 1629, were John 
and Samuel Brown, who were simple enough to suppose 
that the words of regard uttered toward " the Church of 
Grod in England" were really meant, and that they should 
be enabled to continue in her bosom, though three thou- 
sand miles should separate them from their ** hative coun- 
try, where she specially resideth.*' But much to their 
surprise they found the Church of England and the Go- 
vernment of England assailed, not in the sermons only, but 
in the very prayers of the Puritan ministers. Against thi» 
wonderful discrepancy between their professions and prac- 
tices the Browns protested ; but not being able to effect 



any change, tbey reported to a private house, hopiiig thai 
they might be permitted there to listen to the Episcopal 
sei-vice free from molestation. But no, it could not be J 
Endicott himself but yesterday converted from Episcopa- 
lianism, had rule in Salem, and with that root and branch 
thoroughness which always marked his course, he sum- 
moned the brothers before him as " ringleaders of a fac- 
tion." So the lovers of *' our dear mother" are now fac' 
iioniUs ! They were forthwith denounced as factious and 
evil-conditioned, and speedily sent home to England. After 
arriving there they applied for redress for their wrongsi 
but without receiving it ; and the letters which they wrote 
to their friends iif- New England ** were intercepted and 
read publicly in the General Court, on the pretence, equally 
mean and unjust, that they might possibly injure the planta- 
tion." Thus it will be seen that private letters, communica- 
tions of friendship, were broken open without any compunc- 
tion, by these authoritative Puritan censors. Others were 
treated in a similar manner, and all soon learned that if the 
slightest hankering after Episcopacy should linger in their 
breasts, they must bid this plantation farewell. A strong 
friend of the Brown's, William Vassall, who was an Epis- 
copalian at heart, but a conformist to the Puritan regimen, 
probably on account of the wholesome lesson which he, 
had learned from their expulsion from the plantation, made 
great efforts against the intolerance of the Puritans, and in 
furtherance of religious freedom — ^the veiy same motive 
that was the watchword of the Puritans themselves, when 
proclaiming against the Episcopal hierarchy in England, 
and for which they have been lauded to the skies by our 
historians. Yet the moment we find one word of dissatis- 
faction uttered against the Puritan hierarchy of New 
England, Bancroft can denounce the '' liberal paity," and 
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gravely tell us that " the nationality of New England was 
in danger." Principles, which in England were considered 
the adorning qualities of patriots, in New England were 
the mere disturbances of troublesome factfonists. On ac- 
count of the odious Test Act, which made Puritan church- 
membership a necessary qualification for voting, or holding 
property, Vassall, who, Bancroft says, " was one of the 
wealthiest, as i\ell as worthiest and most intelligent gen- 
tlemen of whom the Colony could boast," together with_ 
many other equally good citizens, were disfranchised. 
And when these, and others not laboring under the same 
disability, but who thought like Vassall upon the subject 
of toleration, cried by petition for equal rights and privile- v 
ges, they were arraigned at the bar of criminal justice, and 
imprisoned, fined, or bound by security " for future good 
behavior." Ye descendants of the Puritans, who thunder 
so long and so loud in the hall of Congress for your in- 
alienable right of petition, be thankful that your vaunted 
forefathers are not your rulers. These petitioners, says 
Hutchinson, " prayed that civil 'liberty and freedom might 
be forthwith granted to all truly English, and that all mem- 
bers of the church of England or Scotland, not scandalous, 
might be admitted to the privileges of the churches of New 
England." Now what could be more reasonable or more 
modest than this req^est ? yet they were answered by a 
bitter refusal, which branded them as disturbers of the 
public peace. To open the mouth, though ever so meekly 
end humbly, against the power and practices of this Puri- 
tan Establishment, was the work of factionists and sedition- 
ists, and merited fine and imprisonment. These things 
were being enacted at the very same time when the Gene- 
ral Court actually " appointed a committee to frame anew 
some of their laws, in order to let autocratical England 

know, THEIR UTTER DISAFFECTION TO ARBITRARY GOV- 
KKNMENT." 
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W« slial] next speak of the Baptists, a sect who early in 
their history made courageous and explicit avowals of the 
true principles of Christian liberty, and maintained the 
distinctions which ought to exist between civil and religious 
concerns. In their early writings, whilst they fully allowed 
to the civil magistrate his proper authority, they boldly 
maintained every man's right to judge and act in religious 
matters for himself; and this too when they were opposed 
by all around them. In a dedication to all that truly wish 
Jerusalem's prosperity and Babylon's destruction, they 
declare " we do unfeignedly acknowledge the authority of 
earthly magistrates, God's blessed ordinance, and that all 
earthly rule appertain unto them ; let them command what 
they will, we must obey, either to do, or to suffer. But 
all men must let God alone with his rig&t who is to be 
Lord and Lawgiver ^of the soul ; and not commaiid obedi- 
ence for God, when he commandeth none." " Earthly . 
authority," said they, "belongeth to earthly kings; but 
spiritual authority belongeth to that spiritual King who is 
King of kings.'* 

It will not surprise our readers to find that a sect with 
opinions like these, found no favor with the clerical bigots 
of the New England establishment, who having discov- 
ered the means to make their idea of godliness the law 
for the conscience of the people within their grasp, were 
unwilling to hear their supremacy doubted. 

Although but few of these people remained in Puritan 
colonies yet they were considered sufficiently formidable 
to anathematize for holding "damnable" opinions in 
religion, and therefore must either decamp, or receive 
the suasive power of that error's catholicon, the knotted 
whip. The first who came under the penalty of these 
laws was Thomas Painter a poor man who had professed 
a conversion to the Baptist's creed and refused to let his 
child be baptized. For this heresy he was commanded 



to leave the Colony ; and upon reflisiag lie was flOTeiely 
whipped, though they would rather have received an equiv- 
olent in money by fining him ; for Winthrop in hid Journal 
says ** He was vei^ poor, so as. no other but corporal pun- 
ishment could be fastened upon him, he was ordered to be 
whipped." Bancroft says when speaking of this case, he 
" was ordered to be whipped not for his opinion" For 
what then 1 why, forsooth for not bowing to lawful au- 
thority : what authority ? the authority of the laws made 
by the magistrates who were under the control of the min- 
isters, against the " damnable opini6ns" hefd by the Bap- 
tists ; fbr avowing which tenets this poor sufferer was scour- 
ged. We have mentioned this case merely as an example 
of the thoroughness with which the ecclesiastical denuncia- 
tions of the •* damnable errors'* of the Baptists were carried 
out by the strong arm of the civil power ; many other such 
could be quoted if time permitted, but we must pass to 
notice that great champion of religious liberty who suffered 
banishment in the midst of winter rather than encounter 
the iron rigor of Puritan discipline, or countenance the 
awful doctrines of master Cotton and other equally author- 
itative expounders of the " true faith" which taught that 
'' It was toleration that made the world anti-christian, and 
the world never took hurt by the punishment of heretics." 
And yet J. P. Hall can say ** I am ready to maintain that 
the original settlers of New England were not even in- 
tolerant, in the con-ect sense of the term:" Although he 
and other of their descendents may wince under the charge 
of intolerance made against ** our ancestors," yet ihey did 
not: no, they- unblu shingly proclaimed themselves the 
pnly true interpreters of religious doctrines, and openly 
asserted in their writings, and by their acts *• the duty of 
the Legislature to establish true religion, and to punish 
false ;" and that they looked " upon toleration as the first 
born of all abominations." 
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- ' Roger Williams, that unbending, dauntless champion for 
religious freedom, boldly maintained that the magistrate 
has no right to interfere concerning offences of mere opin- 
ion. For this he secured the. enmity of the Elders and 
magistrates which resulted in his banishment from the 
colony in the dead of winter. Although his sentence was 
never revoked, and he, with the inhabitants of his new found 
home, Rhode Island, were always treated with harshness 
and contumely, yet he showed his submissive, practical piety 
by never uttering revengeful anathemas ag-ainst the inflex- 
ible persecutors of Massachusetts. He illustrated that 
his scheme for a free and tolerant goverment was perfectly 
practicable, by permitting every man, who came within 
his jurisdiction, to enjoy the privilege of religious freedom 
and civil liberty. Strange that " among the two sects the 
most hated," says Neal, "and persecuted by all parties, the 
Baptists and Quakers, and among them almost only, the 
principles of liberty had found able and generous advo<* 
cates ; their writings placed the rights of conscience on a 
broad and liberal bottom," nor did they alone evidence 
their love of liberty in their writings, but to their honor be 
it remembered that when the forming of the government 
of Rhode fsland rested in the Baptists, and that -^f Pen- 
sylvania in the Quakers, they were consistant with the 
arguments they had used, and liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of thought were liberally provided for in their 
constitutions. 

"We will now contemplate, briefly, the fruits of Puritan- 
ism, in its bearings towards that little understood sect 
of Christians who are commonly known by , the name of 
Quakers, a term of derision first applied to them by the 
English Independants, (with which body most of the Puri- 
tans were in membership when in England) and which 
was afterwards farther amended in the Puritan vocabulary 
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used in law making and sennonizing in New England by 
the prefix of the anatheuia " cursed." It will be proven, 
we believe, before we have finished this part of our sub- 
ject, that they were a meek, lowly, God-loving, God-ser- 
ving, God-obedient people, fearing not what men could do 
unto them, remembering that they had power only to kill 
the body, and that the mortal edict of " cursed" was not 
the final decree from which they were to suffer eternal 
punishment. 

We are compelled by the necessity of rendering this 
essay as brief as possible, to present a condensed statement 
of the suflferings of this outraged sect, under the discipline 
of those who by their acts, and denunciations a few years 
before, in England, against the Established Church, would 
he supposed to have been the most disinterested champions 
for liberty of conscience the world ever saw, and who, their 
descendants would have us believe, made the most celebra- 
ted missionary expedition in all history, for the enjoyment 
and promotion of religious freedom. 

In 1656, Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, members of this 
Society, arrived at Boston ; previous to which time no law 
had' been made against the entrance of Friends into that 
city. Nevertheless the watchful guardians' of the colony^ 
who, in the zeal for their own Establishment were 
ready to act without law, ordered their trunks to be 
searched, and seized about one hundred volumes, which 
were burnt in the market-place by the hangman, and the wo- 
men were brought before the Deputy Governor, Bellingham, 
who pronounced them Quakers because one in her answers 
used ihet instead of yo^i^ and committeM them to prison. 
They were closely confined, their bodies examined for 
witch-marks, every article of comfort denied them, and 
nearly starved. They were kept in this way for five 
weeks, and might have died from hunger^ had not N. Upshall 



kindly-proTided them with food, after which they were 
sent back to Eogland. And it would appear that these 
poor women received merciful punishment in comparison 
with what Endicott himself would have inflicted had he 
been present, for when he heard of the transaction, he 
said "if I had been there, I would have had them well 
whipt." Scarcely a month passed before eight more 
Friends arrived, who wore treated in the same manner, 
and a master of a ship then lying in the harbor, was 
obliged to take them aD back to England at his own ex- 
pense. Upon their examination before John Endicott, the 
Governor, who never threatened what he was not ready to 
execute, told them to " take heed ye break not our eccle- 
siastical LAW& for then ye are sure to stretch by a halter." 
Tes : this idol of his tribe, who had conferred upon him 
the continued enjoyment for life, by elections and re-elec- 
tions, of the high office of Governor, knew well how to 
prophecy upon all matters connected with Puritan de- 
sires. Endowed with pre-eminent qualifications for perse- 
cution, he stopped at no means which would tend to the 
realization of his longings, but zealously pressed on to- 
wards the darling Puritanic scheme, for preserving and 
transmitting a national religion. A law was now made 
" prohibiting all masters of ships from bringing any Qua- 
kers into that jurisdiction, or themselves from coming in, 
on penalty of the House of Correction." When Upshall, 
before mentioned, a pious old man, and a member of their 
own church remonstrated against the ** unreasonableness" 
of these laws, he was heavily fined, imprisoned, and event- 
ually banished in mid- winter from their colony. He took 
refuge in that place of freedom and tolerance Rhode Island, 
and on his way thither was kindly treated by an Indian 
chief who wondered at the story of his banishment, and 
said '' what a God have the English, who deal so with one 
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anotlier about their God." We cannot specify all the 
cruelties, whippings, scourgings, imprisonments and exor- 
bitant fines inflicted upon this people, from this time to 
1658; during these two yeai-s a large number of Friends 
^ad been attracted to Boston, conceiving themselves es- 
specially called upon to appear there, and protest against 
the cruelties which had been practised upon the unoffend- 
ing members of their society ; "exemplifying the good judg- 
ment displayed by Rhode Island in refusing when urged 
by the Massachusetts colony, to enact penal laws against 
Friends, upon the ground that persecution induced re- 
sistance, and attracted an increased number of testimony 
bearers against it. Laws were enacted progressive in the 
severity of their penalties until 1C58, when the climax 
was reached, by the passage of an act for the prevention 
of the dissemination of the principles of this " pernicious 
. sect" which were likely to infect some who " are least 
affected to the order and government of church and com- 
monwealth," and prohibiting " their coming in this juris- 
diction'* because they '* maintained many dangerous and 
horrid tenets" and withdrew " themselves from orderly 
church-fellowship, allowed and approved by all (A'ihodox pro- 
fessor 8 of the truth ;^* and "for prevention thereof, this 
court doth orde:^ and enact, that every person or persons 
of the cursed sect of the Quakers" •* shall be apprehended 
without warrant" tried, and if convicted of being Quakers, 
"shall be sentenced to be banished upon pain of death j 
and that every inhabitant of this jurisdiction, being con- 
victed to be of the aforesaid sect &c. Sec, shall be commit- 
ted to close prison for one month, and then unless they 
choose voluntarily to depart this jurisdiction, shall give 
bond for their good behavior, and appear at the next 
court, where continuing obstinate, and refusing to retract 
an4 reform ih^ af or esoid opinions, they shall be sentenced to 
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banishment, upon pain of death ;*' it also decreed that al! 
" adhering to, or approving of, any known Quakers, or the 
tenets or practices of the Quakers, -** shall be punished 
with equal severity as the Quakers themselves." In the 
deliberate publications of the Government and the Pulpit, 
Friends, were called "ranters" ** rogues" ** vagabonds" and 
*' cursed heretics ;" their chief magistrates and ministers 
showed th^ir malignity upon eveiy opportunity, not only 
in words, but sustained in an emphatic manner by their 
acts. "When Friends declai'ed their willingness to die for 
truth's sake, the brutal Endicott replied ** we shall be as 
ready to take away your lives, as you shall be to lay them 
down." One'of his myrmidons, when after many years of 
bloody and harassing inflictions upon Friends, some new 
arrests opened a prospect for renewed severity, declared 
it " his delight, and he could rejoice in following the Qua- 
kers to execution as much as ever." Goggin, a magistrate 
of Charlestown, applied to a fellow-magistrate "to send him 
some Quakers that way that he might see them slashed,*^ 
Yes, readers, slashed, this is the only word that can convey 
an idea of what Puntan scourging was. When a Friend was 
to be whipped " the constable was commanded to get anable 
man to do it." Thomas Prince, Governor of Plymouth, 
said " the Quakers were such a people, that deserved to 
be destroyed, they, their wives, and children, their houses 
and lands, without pity or mercy." Thousands of pounds 
were extorted in fines, from those who had separated 
themselves from the *' Established Church,*' or had spoken 
against the unchristian law just quoted, or sympathized 
with the objects of its malignant cruelty. Friends were 
apprehended without waiTant, condemned to prison, put 
in stocks and in cages ; they were prevented from disposing, 
of their property by will, because^ they could not consci- 
entiously verify their last testament by an oath ; for ab^ 
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senting themselves from Puritan worship they were stript 
to their waists, (women as well as men) and "stretched 
rackwise upon the wheels of a great gun," or tied to a cartas 
tail and dragged through the most public streets of town 
after town, until they were beyond the bounds of the com- 
monwealth, and ^'slashed" as they went along; they were tur- 
ned out at the dead of night amid frost and snow, they were 
branded R (rogue) and H (heretic) their ears were cropped, 
tongues bored through, were sentenced to be sold as slaves, 
were banished, and finally, were hung and left unburied. 

And the chief instigators of all this were the ministers, 
those who should have been proclaimers of glad tidings to 
the people, who should have taught and practised charity 
towards all men, laboring zealously for the salvation of 
the soul of the erring, and not for the destruction of the 
body. Those who professed to be the teachers and follow- 
ers of a meek and lowly Saviour, could gloat over human 
suffering ; could incite to deeds of cruelty and bloodshed ; 
could urge the rod and the gibbet as fit instruments of suasion 
or punishment for those who honestly differed in opinion 
from them, and all under the avowed belief that they alone 
were the peculiar recipients of God's favor and had re- 
ceived a knowledge of the only acceptable way of serving 
him. Gough in his '* history of the people called Quakers'* 
says that Charles Chauncey, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a sermon delivered when six Friends were in 
prison and they were deliberating on their fate, offered the 
followilig christian proposition, " Suppose ye should catch 
jnx wolves in a trap and ye cannot prove that they killed 
either sheep or lambs ; and now ye have them they will 
neither bark nor bite, yet they have the plain mark of 
wolves. Now I leave it to your consideration, whether you 
will let them go alive, yea or nay." The punning upon 
the words yea and nay^ would have appeared barbarous' 
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from a pot-house demagogue, but fi-om the pulpit it fumes 
with the incense of the pit. John Wilson, a not^d minister 
among the Puritans, the ** blessed beyond all mankind, for 
they were the depositaries of all truth/' who was now 
more than seventy years old, " when the court" says Sew- 
el " deliberated how to deal with the Quakers, (William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson and Mary Dyar the 
first martyrs among Friends to Puritanical rigor) said 
" Hang them, or else — drawing "his finger athwart his 
throat, as if he would have said 'Dispatch theni this way.' " 
And when these three sufferers for conscience-sake were 
taken to the gallows, Wilson followed them, insulting the 
poor condemned with outbursts of fiendish venom, appa- 
rently rejoicing in the deed of blackness, which he had 
used his influence to consummate. " Shall such jacks as 
you come in before authority with their hats oh," said he to 
Robinson ; and when he had ascended the ladder and wt^» 
addressing the spectators upon the cause for which he was 
then to suffer, and exhorted them' *' to mind the light that 
was in them, to wit, the light of Christ, of which he testi- 
fied, and was now going to seal it with his blood," Wilson 
told him to hold his tongue, for he was ** going to die with 
a lie in his mouth.'' When this meek christian was about 
^o be turned off by the executioner, he said, " now ye are 
made manifest ; I suffer for Christ in whom I live and for 
whom I die." Truly didst thou speak, thou pious, trusting 
christian ! In thy death, and the death of thy fellow-sufferers, 
the Puritans were " made manifest" to the world, as a 
despotic sect whose passion was ambition^ and object, su- 
preme power in church and state. Marmaduke Stephen- 
son testified also that they did not suffer ^* as evil doers 
but fox conscience-sake;" and with glorious signs of heav- 
enly joy, he exclaimed, just before being turned off, " This 
dii,y shall we be at rest with the Lord." Mary Dyar, who 
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bad calmly watched the sacrifice of her two friends, now 
ascended the fatal ladder, and that good man, John Wilson, 
who had been feasting his malignity, was so far from being 
satiated wifh the dread sight he had already witnessed 
that in order to facilitate the continuance of his fiendish 
enjoyment, he lent the hangman his own handkerchief, with 
which to cover her face. But at the intervention of her 
sc?n, she was reprieved this time, and sent to that recepta- 
cle for the persecuted, Rhode Island. She did not remain 
long away from the land of blood, being impelled by con- 
.scientious duty, to revisit it, and again bear testimony 
against " their wicked law." She was soon apprehended, 
tried, and condemned to death ; the morning after her 
sentence, she was led to execution, at which was Wilson, 
who stood calling upon her '*to repent," and she " died a 
martyr of Christ, being twice led to death, which the first 
time she expected with undaunted' courage, and now suf- 
fered with christian fortitude." ** Thus this honest, valiant 
woman" says Sewel " finished her days : but so hardened 
were these persecutors, that one of the court said scoffing- 
ly, * She did hang as a Flag for others to take example 
by.' '* '* And Priest Wilson did not stick to make a ballad 
on the executed^* Still another victim was to be immola- 
ted upon the shrine of intolerance Sind fanaticism. 

William Leddra, in company with William Brend had 
been imprisoned in Boston the year before, for entering 
the jurisdiction, and the sufferings of the latter, who was 
an aged man, both by confinement and '' slashings" are too 
horrid for relation. Yet John Norton, a minister of the 
Gospel, endeavored to justify these inflictions of punishment, 
by asserting that Brend ^ad tried to beat the gospel ordin- 
ances black and blue, and therefore deserved himself to be 
beaten black and blue, and that he would appear on behalf 
of the persod who did so. W. Leddra had been banished 
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on pain of death, but he was forced by conscience to return, 
the year after the death of the three Friends before men- 
tioned. He was immediately apprehended, fastened to a 
log of wood, and kept night and day locked in chains in an 
open place during a very cold winter. Early in the year 
1661 he was taken before the court of assistants, with his 
chain and log at his heels, questioned as to his being the 
person who had been banished the year before, on pain of 
death, and sentenced to be hung. The day before his ex- 
ecution he wrote a most affecting and pious letter to his 
friends, in which he describes himself, to be " so filled 
with the joy of the Lord in the beauty of holiness, that my 
spirit is as if it did riot inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is 
wholly swallowed up in the bosom of eternity from whence 
it had its being. 

" Alas ! Alas ! what can the wrath and spirit of man, 
that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the heart and strength 
of tho king of the locusts, which came out of the pit, 
(Rev. ix. 1. 3.) do unto one that is hid in the secret place 
of the Almighty, or unto them that are gathered under the 
healing wings of the Prince of Peace ] under whose ar- 
mor of light they shall be able to stand in the day of trial, 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is their weapon of war against spiritual 
wickedness, principalities, and powers, and the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, both within, and without." 
Whilst standing upon the ladder, some one asked him if 
he had anything to say to the people 1 To which he re- 
plied, "For the testimony of Jesus, and for testifying 
against deceivers and the deceived, I am brought here to 
suffer." These words producing some commotion in the 
crowd, a minister named Allen said to the spectators " peo- 
ple ! I would not have you think it strange, to see a man 
so willing to die ; for that is no new thing. And you may 
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read how the apostle said that some should be given up to 
strong delusions, and even dare to die for it." ** Bot" ob- 
serves Sewel " he did not say where the apostle speaks so ; 
neither have I found it any wheie in holy writ ; though I 
know that Paul saith (Rom. v. 7.) " Perad venture for a 
good man, some would even dare to die." 

But nothing disturbed the steadfastness of Leddra, who 
patiently submitting himself to the executioner, said whilst 
the halter was being placed about his neck, '* I commit my 
righteous cause unto thee, O God !" and as he was turned 
off, " Lord JTesus receive my spirit." 

It is some relief, after the contemplation of this tragical 
picture, to find that the hand of death and devastation, was 
at length stayed ; not that the heart of Endicott, of Wilson, 
of Norton, or any other of the leaders, in the Puritan 
Church and Commonwealth had be.en softened, or human- 
ized, but because King Charles the second had listened to 
the representations of Edward Burrough and other 
Friends, to whom he had granted an interview, of the 
** vein of innocent blood, that was opened in his domin- 
^ions, which, if it were not stopped, would overrun all," and 
at their solicitation had issued a mandamus directed to 
the " Governor or Governors of our plantations of New 
England, and of all the colonies thereunto belonging," re- 
quiring " that if there be any of those people called Qua- 
kers amongst you,,now already condemned to suffer death 
or other corporal punishments, or that are imprisoned, and 
obnoxious to the like condemnation, you are to forbear to 
proceed any further therein." This was delivered in 
person to Gov. Endicott by Samuel Shattock, a Friend 
who had been banished on pain of death. Had not this 
order been obtained from the King, who can tell how 
many more would have perished during the Endicettean 
reign ] who can tell how many of those who were freed 
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fi'om prison by this mandamus, woul4 Have been freed 
from life by the mandamus of Endicott, who, during the 
lastyearsof his undesirable existence, devoted his well-cased 
heart to the destruction of all dissenters from the " supreme 
Puritan Church." But Charles was restored, Endicott 
died, and when the sun seemed to be turning unto dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood, the day of deliverance 
dawned in the- east, and the day-star of hope ~ arose in 
many a fear-worn heart. 

Although we might readily expand our history of 
Puritan toleration^ to a large volume, yet we think the brief 
sketch of facts which we have already presented, is quite 
sufficient to prove what was the value at which they es- 
timated " religious liberty," and whether they were really 
" intolerant in the correct sense of the term" or not. And 
in concluding this part* of our essay, we would ask our 
reader the question on page 69 of the address, " do you 
discover any thing illiberal, anything uncharitable, anything 
Unchristian here V* But we must call attention to the 
self-possessed complacency with which the author of *' the 
address," acknowledges these persecutions of the Puritans, 
for the sin of non-conformity to their religious opinions, in 
the following contradictory sentence : "we find then that 
there was as much harmony among the emigrants, in mat- 
ters of religious belief, and as much toleration, as there is 
now, so far as mere opinions were concerned ; although in 
their civil relations they brought their laws to bear in some 
degree upon the conduct of men, in matters of faith and 
practice" 

In the address we are examining, the author offers a 
labored justification for the persecutions of the Baptists 
and Quakers by " our ancestors," and in order to do this 
with any degree of plausibility he first endeavors to prove 
that the members of these sects, especially the latter, were 
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Buch a set of yagabonds, ranters, and disturbers of public 
peace and order,' as to deserve at the hands of his Puri- 
tan forefathers all the sufferings they endured. He toils 
in his ingenious detraction of the innocent and pious Chris- 
tians who suffered for conscience-sake, and recapitulates 
for the thousandth time every extenuation he can muster 
for the sinfulness of the persecuting Puritans. And our 
author is not alone in his mode of forming his apology ; 
for it is founded on an obvious law of the, human mind, 
that malignity cannot exist without the object is in some 
measure odious; and therefore we find that when in- 
jiury has been done to an individual, the attempt to jus- 
tify it is always commenced by putting the worst possible 
construction upon the words or acts of the abhorred object. 
This desire, in fact necessity, to prove that Friends and all 
other non-conformists to the New England establishment 
were such as ought to be fined, scourged, imprisoned and 
killed, was the burden of all the writings in justification 
of these cruelties at the time they were being inflicted ; 
for it is impossible for the most malign and virulent heart 
to eject its venom upon a fair surface ; it must slur what- 
ever it means to poison. 

•* And as for the Quakers,'' says he, on page 65, " what 
were they in the days of our fathers ? "Were'they the de- 
cent, orderly, quiet and modest people which we see now, 
everywhere obedient to the laws, thrifty, industrious, bene- 
volent and gentle. "Would John Winthrop and William 
Bradford, and Francis Higginson lay their hands, think ye, 
upon the excellent persons who at present occupy New 
Bedford, setting' an example of subordination, virtue and 
propriety, to all the world ? No, no. The Quakers of the 
seventeenth century were no more like the gentle Friends 
of the nineteenth, than the latter are like the Mormons. 
The former were ranters and fanatics, disturbers of the 
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public peace and decency, entering churches during the 
time of service in the most shameless manner, and insult- 
ing the ministers there, in the administcation of their sacred 
office. They invaded public houses, uttering their wild 
exhortations, and foaming forth their mad opinions, like 
persons possessed; disturbing also the relations of private 
life, and meddling every where with matters beyond the 
pale of propriety, or even common modesty." 

The second question in this paragraph can be an- 
swered unhesitatingly, and in accordance with strict 
truth, in the affirmative. Early Friends were precisely 
what modem Friends are, or profess to be. Friends of the 
present day are the representatives of those who in an age 
of bigotry and persecution, of intolerance and superstition, 
demonstrated to their fellow-men by the sacrifice of all 
things which the world esteems as valuable, that God re- 
quires obedience from his creatures and not reasonings ; — 
obedience not to any external rule or law formed in the 
caldron of man's wisdom, not to any of the generations of 
dead formalism, which converts its votaries into mere stupid 
automatons, following the directions of lifeless machinery, 
but an intelligent, conscious obedience to the ** true light 
which lightelh every man that cometh into the world," 
and which !* doth make manifest" in the soul the disorder 
of the human passions, and leads to a living realization of 
all spiritual joys. 

Although some of their deeds may appear, when mea- 
sured by the standard of human estimation, strange and 
- unnecessary, yet when we read the history of those depart- 
ed saints, we cannot but be struck with the peculiar evi- 
dence of constant trusting in Divine power and mercy, of 
willing submission to God's good pleasure concerning 
them, which was exhibited in all their acts; although 
oflen, very often, they could say with the Psalmist, " Thou 
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bast showed thy .people hard things ; thou hast made us to. 
drink the wine of astionishnrent." * All they sought for was 
to know the will of the Lord concerning them, not daring 
to question any of His requirements, although they might 
appear strange nn the eye of earthly wisdom, knowing that 
*' obedience is better than sacrifice*/ and that God did often 
confound " the wisdom of the wise and bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent" through strange jind won- 
derful manifestations. A deep sense of religious obligation 
compelled them to testify against many of those customs 
and forms in the Church and in the wo;l:ld which in the ad- 
vance of time are less and less tolerated or practised by 
Christians. They bore testimony against war, ag%iinst 
oaths, against the junction of Church and State, the pay- 
ment of tithes or taxes for the support either of ministers 
or the purposes of war, and against all formalities in wor- 
ship. In all of these particulars the members of the So- 
ciety have always remained as fiwn in their testimony as 
were their ancestors ; and in England they are now suffer- 
ing annually to a very large amount from seizure of pro- 
perty for their testimony against the payment of tithes. 
The Friend of the present day, who is so much praised in 
the address before us, would be, we doubt not, the very, 
fdc-simile of the Friend of the seventeenth century, if he 
were to be subjected to the same intolerant persecution. 
Could the world be thrown back for two centuries, and 
the ancient superstitions of those times, with their conse- 
quent persecutions and intolerance, be substituted for the 
peaceful Christian enjoyment of religious liberty which is 
now guarantied in this home of freedom, an Endicottean 
reign of tenor would find as many victims in the Society 
of Friends of to-day, who would speak manfully in favor 
of religious tolerance, as they gloated their malignity with 
during those days of blackness, of darkness, and of blood. 

'2* 
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"We think that this assertion is not a mere rhetorical fiction, 
a mere figment of the fancy, but a fair inference from the 
manner in which the Friends of this century have lived up 
those testimonies which their ancestors committed to their 
care, and from the burden of which the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the world has not yet relieved them. How many 
customs of the world are now only tolerated by Christians, 
which a faw years since they considered perfectly justi- 
fiable, and for the testimony against which ancient Friends 
were considered almost fanatical. For instance, how little 
is war now upheld by the great body of Christians ; how 
gradually but certainly have they progressed to the fixed 
, conviction of the impropriety of men professing the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, in upholding the barbarous and 
pagan practice of settling the differences of nations by an 
appeal to the use of weapons for human destruction. The 
Society of Friends has always been a peace society, and 
nobly proclaimed against all " wars and fightings ;" and 
for their faithfulness to this conscientious belief, they have 
suffered, and are suffering at the present time, by severe 
fines, 

In England, too, where there is an established Church, 
for the support of which there is a regular taxation, called 
tithes, Friends are as staunch now as ever in their testimony 
against all junction between Church and State, and against 
a hireling ministry, although at large sacrifice of money 
and sometimes of personal liberty. 

We think, therefore, that we are fully justified in assum* 
ing, that were Friends of the present day called upon to 
illustrate the sincerity of their professions, by their obedi- 
ence in practice, no matter how great the sacrifice, they 
would manifest that they were constrained now, as ever, to 
be the unyielding exponents of the principles they avowed. 

We claim, also, that early Friends were " decent, or- 
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derly, quiet and modest," and that they were as now 
"obedient to the laws," which did not contravene their 
allegiance and obedience to those commands which the 
King of Kings and Prince of Lawgivers had written in 
their hearts. Nor do the- ** gentle Friends" of the pres- 
ent day yield any more obedience to those human laws 
which are contrary to the spirit and doctrines of th^ Foun- 
der of the tiew dispensation than did their prede9esRors. 
If they do, then they are not what they profess to be, but 
Backsliders from " the faith once delivered to the saints." 
It is not that Friends have changed and become trans- 
formed to the world and its doctrines, but that the world, 
its laws, its customs, its judgment has been more christian- 
ized, and thus the tenets of those who were once called 
*' ranters and fanatics" are rendered less peculiar. 

We are therefore obliged from these considerations to 
dissent entirely from the emphatic Ab — no — with which 
our author answers his own question in relation to' the 
probability of Winthrop, Bradford or Higginson laying 
hands " upon the excellent persons who at present occupy 
New Bedford ;" for if our claim for them be correct, and^ 
they hold now the same opinions in matters of religion as 
their predecessors, they certainly would have come under 
the condemnation of the statute made against all who held 
the horrid tenets of the Quakers, and been subjected to 
like severities at the hands of the fanatical bigots whose 
acrid hatred, and implacable rancor completely excluded, 
not only all indulgence towards the frailty of men, but all 
compassion for the sufferings and sorrows of their victims, 
who were abhorred, not on the score of moral offences, but 
on the mysterious ground of ecclesiastical impurity. 

The remainder of this quotation reminds us again of the 
idea already suggested, that this champion at once of the 
persecutions of the Puritans, and religious and civil liberty, 
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endeavors by insidious slander ta establish a conviction 
tliat early Friends were indeed a mischievous body of ran- 
ters and disturbers of the public peace. It is necessary, in 
order to clear his Puritan ancestors from the imputation of 
diabolical vrrong, to induce a supposition by general asser- 
tions, w^hether real or imaginary, that the Quakers received 
but just retribution for their atrocious conduct. 

They vsrere ** ranters" says he ? If we understand cor- 
rectly the definition of this appellation, we presume that i 
he -intends to convey the impression that they were mono- 
maniacs, raving forth wild sentiments in exti*avagant lan- 
guage. Let us inquire for a moment whether the senti- 
ments they held were wild ? From the declaration of their 
faith made by early Friends in their writings, we find that 
they professed and preached the innate sinfulnesH of man, 
his entire inability of hhnself to reach to the knowledge of 
God or to comprehend those mysterious thiths which the 
Gospel is intended to unveil, that He who " was in the be- 
ginning", who " was with God and was God" " took upon 
Him the seed of Abraham" in which " He gave Himself 
a ransom for all," "bore our sins upon the tree" *' suffered 
for our sins the just for the unjupt, that He might bring us 
unto God," " offered Himself without spot to God" «' a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world"^ is " the Au- 
thor of salvation to all them that obey Him ;" and who 
having thus opened the way and consecrated it by His 
blood, hath appeared the second time without sin, by His 
** light" " grace" or '* spirit" in the hearts of all mankind, 
in order to complete the work of salvation, by destroying 
sin, and bringing the soul to the knowledge of " the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, which is 
life eternal," — that this " light," '* grace," or "spirit" will 
produce in us if not resisted, a holy, pure and spiritual 
birth, bringing forth blessed fruits^ acceptable to God ; ** by 
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wbich holy birtb, as we are sanctified ^o are we justified 
in the sight of God, according to the apostle's words, " But 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our 
God. Therefore it is not by our works, wrought in our 
will, nor yet .by good works considered as of themselves, 
but by Christ, who is both the gift and the giver, and the 
cause producing the effects in us ; who as he hath recon- 
ciled us while we were enemies, doth also in his wisdom 
save us and justify us after this manner, as saith the same 
apostle elsewhere, according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and" the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost." — That as through this heavenly gift, or light of 
God "all true knowledge in things spiritual is received 
and revealed," so "by the strength and power thereof 
every true minister of the Gospel is ordained, prepared 
and supplied in the work of the ministry ; and by the 
leading, moving, and drawing hereof, ought every evan- 
gelist and Christian pastor to be led and ordered in his 
work and labor of ^he gospel, both as to the place where, 
as to^ the persons to whom, and as to the times when he is 
to minister. Moreover, those who have this authority may 
and ought to preach the gospel, though without human 
commission or literature." " Also, who have received this 
holy and unspotted gift, as they have freely received so are 
they freely to giije" That " all true and acceptable worship 
to God is offered in the imoard and immediate moving and 
drawing of his own spirit, which is neither limited to pla- 
ces, times, or persons," That ** as there is one Lord and 
onefaith^ so there is one Baptism; which is not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science before God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ* 
And this baptism is a pure and spiritual thing, to wit, the 
baptism of the spirit and fire, by which we are buried with 
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him, tliat being washed and purged from our sins, we may 
walk in newness of life." That " the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ is inward and spiritual, which is 
the participation of his flesh and blood, by which the in- 
ward man is daily nourished in the hearts of those in whom 
Christ dwells ; of which things the breaking of bread by 
Christ with his disciples was a figure, which they even 
used in the Church for a time, who had received the 
substance, for the cause of the weak; even as abstaining 
from things strangled, and from blood, the washing one 
another's feet, and the anointing of the sick with oil ; all 
which are conunanded with no less authority and solemnity 
than the former ; yet seeing they are but the shadows of 
better things, they cease in such as have obtained the sub- 
stance." That *' since God hath assumed to himself the 
power and dominion of the conscience who alone can 
rightly instruct and govern it, therefore it is not lawful for 
any whatsoever, by virtue of any authority or principality 
they bear in the government of this world, to force the 
consciences of others." That as " the chief end of all 
religion is to redeem man from the spirit and vain conver- 
sation of this world, and ta lead into inward communion 
with God, before whom, if we fear always, we are ac- 
counted happy ; therefore all the vain customs and habits 
thereof, both in word and deed, are to be rejected and for- 
saken by those who come to this fear." And that " they 
believe that they are absolutely forbid to swear in any 
case by that positive command of Christ (Matt. v. 34,) 
* Swear not at all ; neither.by heaven, for it is God's throne ; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusa- 
lem, for it is the city of -the great Ring. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black. But let your communication be yea, yea ; 
nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these, cometh of 
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evil.' " And by - the earnest exhortation of lis Apostje 
James, V. 12. 'But aboye all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any 
other oath ; but let your yea be, yea, and your nay, nay ; 
lest ye fall into condemnation.' " 

What is there wild or contrary to true Christian doctrine 
here, we would ask ? Upon their doctrines we do not in- 
tend to comment, feeling assured that our truly Christian 
readers will render a just judgment between early Friends 
and their ancient persecutors and present traducers. If 
their opinions were wild and insane, there was a wonder- 
ful method in their madness, which has continued to the 
present day, and is rapidly pervading the whole Christian 
world. How many are there now who refuse to take 
oaths t and in this they are merely the followers of these 
ranters. How many are there who disapprove war ; and 
in thif, also, they are merely the followers of these ranters, 
"Wonderful, but true, the world is fast becoming insane- 
fast endorsing the ranters in their *^ mad opinions*' concern- 
ing appeals to the Most High in matters of human forma- 
lity, concerning the demoniac practice of hurling thousands 
of human beings from life to the dread judgment-seat of 
God, in those awful conflicts of war, and concerning liberty 
of conscience, and its powerful opponent, the state est»> 
blishment. 

To prove that Friends were disturbers of the peace, our 
author cites three instances of erratic conduct on their 
part, which he doubtless meant to state fairly, but he has 
omitted or added just eno.ugh in each to blacken the pic- 
ture to the utmost. In the case of Greorge Fox he says, 
'^ that he entered a steeple house in time of divine service, 
and cried out to the minister, 'come dovni thou deceiver.'" 
It will be observed, that the only point in this case which 
can aid in stamping George Fox as a disturber of the 
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peace, is, that he interrupted an assembly of worshippers 
during the time of divine service ; for certainly nothing 
said to a company of persons just dispersing^ from their 
meeting-house, could be considered an interruption of 
their appointed ordinances. " A reference to SeweVs His- 
tory of the Quakers, or any other accredited historian, will 
convince any inquirer, that George Pox did, on the occa- 
sion quoted, as well as on every plher where he was called 
to address an assembly at a church, patiently wait ** until 
the priest had done.'' We will just quote the record of 
this transaction, as related by Sewel, whose book is es- 
teemed for its exactitude and fidelity. After giving the 
accountof several instances where G. Fox had recently 
addressed assemblies as they were about to depart from 
their places of worship, he continues, *' in the afternoon he 
went to another steeple house, about three miles ofiT, 
where one preached that bore the title of doctor : he took 
his text from Isaiah, Iv., * Every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, 
buy and eat, yea come, buy wine and milk, without -money, 
and vnthout price.' G. Fox stayed till the priest had 
DONE, (meaning, undoubtedly, until the services were com- 
pleted,) and well knowing what kind of a teacher he was, 
he was kindled with such zeal, that he said, * come ^own 
thou deceiver : dost thou bid people come freely, and take 
of the water of life freely, and yet thou takest three hun- 
dred pounds a year of them 1 May'st thou not blush with 
shame? Did the prophet Isaiah ^nd Christ do so, who 
spoke the words and gave them forth freely 1 Did not 
Christ say to his ministers, whom he sent to preach. Freely 
ye have received, freely give ?" He then directed the 
people " to the Light, and the Grace of God, and to the 
Spirit of God in their inward parts, to be taught and in- 
Btruated thereby." Thus it will be seen that there was no 
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disturbance, no int6rruptionof the minister [in his appoint* 
ed office, or of divine service, but merely an exhortation to 
the company v^ho Hnd completed their exerpises and v\rere 
just separating. It may be thought by some that even 
this w^as an uncalled-for exhibition of zeal ; but let those 
who judge thus harshly, call to mind the period at which 
these events occurred ; it was a time of tumiag and over- 
turning, when the public mind was in a state of ferment, 
and preaching and exhorting was constantly heard in the 
streets, in market places, at fairs, in public houses, and in 
fine wherever an audience could be most readily obtained. 
So that this plan of G. Fox and his cotemporaneous 
friends to spread their doctrines, and direct men to the Di- 
vine Power within, was not looked upon as strange or pe- 
culiar. All sects were resorting to the same means for se- 
curing the attention of the people to their peealiar tenets, 
and Friends naturally fell into the custom from example. 
The case of James Naylor is also quoted, and with that 
correctness and accuracy which marks all the examples as 
proofs of extravagance or insanity which our author cites. 
He says that he was*** condemned to death by the House of 
Commons in 1656." Now a reference to history would 
have shown this Puritan advocate, that James Naylor was 
publicly reprimanded by G. Fox and others of the Society 
before he committed those acts of blasphemy for which ho 
was brought to the bar of the House, and condemned to 
the most awful punishments, hut not to death. These in- 
accuracies demonstrate at once the spirit in which the 
whole of this part of the address is conceived ; the aim is 
only to defend and justify the atrocious deeds of the Puri- 
tans, by crucifying afresh the Quakers, for mere opinions^ 
and honest opposition to the Draconian code of his fore- 
fathers. 

It is right that we should add that this wanderer from 
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the flock, who fell from his high estate as an esteemed pil- 
lar amongst Friends, through the influence of spiritual 
pride, which the adulation of some weak-minded followers 
had excited, was •* not utterly cast down," hut through Di- 
vine mercy manifested a complete deliverance from his 
lamentahle delusions, and a deep and sincere repentance 
for his transgressions. As the mists of error faded away 
under the reviving power of the Sun of Righteousness, he 
addressed many solemn papers to the world, confessing h\k 
utter abhorrence for those deeds of error which he had 
committed " in the night of his temptation," " when the 
power of darkness was above." In one of these he feel- 
ingly adverts to the cause of his transgression, which he 
attributes entirely to want of watchfulness and obedience; 
he says, *' being taken captive from the true light, I was 
walking in the night, when none can work, as a wandering 
bird fit for a prey. And if the Lord of all my mercies had 
not rescued me, I had perished ; for I was as one appoint- 
ed to death and destruction, and there was none could de-» 
liver me. And this I confess, that God may be justified in 
his judgment, and magnified in his mercies without end ; 
who did not forsake his captive in the night, even when his 
Spirit was daily'provoked and giieved, but hath brought 
me forth to give glory to his name forever." When, there- 
fore, the name of James Naylor is mentioned as a slur 
upon the Christianity of the Quakers, it must be remem* 
bered that he was for a time laboring under a delusion, 
which led him to commit acts that were denounced by tho 
Society of Friends as well as the world. 

What a similarity of malignity and virulence is displayed 
in that pkrt of this address which compares a body of obe- 
dient Christians to a band of crazed followers of the blas- 
phemer, Matthias, to that which controlled the Puritans, 
who, instigated by tfie wound inflicted upon their pride in 
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matters of opinion, nurtured their hatred into an immortal 
abhorrence, and poured forth their wrath in execrations 
and anathemas. 

Early Friends were also hranded hy the charitable Puri- 
tans as *' vagabonds/' A vagabond is a common beggar, 
and the charge of their being common beggars is too gross, 
and so palpably untrue as to require nothing more from us 
in answer, than a reference to the histories of their times, 
which will show them to have been a careful, thrifty, and 
industrious people, who almost never applied for pecuniary 
assistance from the civil authorities or the people. But to 
illustrate how commonly this term was applied to every 
member of this society, without the least reference to its 
fitness, we will recite briefly the case of Edward Wharton, 
a reputable inhabitant of Salem, and a possessor of consid- 
erable property, who, for go^ng into the court- room at Do- 
ver, and warning the persecutors to give up their oppres- 
sions, lest the indignation of the Lord should fall upon 
them, was '* apprehended and set in the stocks till they 
might consult what to do with him," and after consultation, 
they agreed, *< that he should be severely punished as a 
" vagabond Quaker** though well known to them as the 
owner of a freehold adjoining to that of the Clerk who 
wrote the order for his punishment. Thus it will be seen, 
that the Puritans were not very careful in the choice of the 
epithets they used against the objects of their hatred ; for 
it little mattered whether the terms of their execrations 
were true, so long as they satisfied to some extent their 
cravings for that cup of poison, deep draughts from which 
had already drowned them in the intoxication of revenge, 
hatred, and vindictive despotism. 

Although we are not desirous of shading one spot or 
blemish in the record of the deeds of early Friends, by 
interposing between it and the broad light of day the 
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black cloud of Buperstition and bigotry wbicb contains, 
within itself the germs and fruit of Puritan intolerance, 
yet we must say in passing, that it ill becomes the advo- 
cates of the Puritans to say one word concerning interrup- 
tions of divine service ; for we should suppose that a mo- 
mentary glance at the manner in which Puritans mobbed 
clergymen, dragging them out of churches, because robed 
in surplices,. " swept the sacred symbols of the eucharisi" 
from off the tables, destroyed venerable structures, and 
were *' carried away by the wildest impulses of phrenzy and 
fanaticism," would be sufficient to silence forever even the 
brazen effrontery of their advocates upon this subject. 

Our author endorses the equally untrue anathema of 
'* fanatic," which was uttered by his ** ancestors" against 
early Friends, and not only attempts to justify its use, but 
assumes hindiself the term, an^ hurls it as his own weapon 
against the objects of his hatred. 

Now it is obviously necessary, in order to a fair inquiry 
into the justness of the application of this term to the foun- 
ders of the Society of Friends, to define the accurate mean- 
ing of the word fanatic ; for although from what we have 
already seen, we cannot expect to find terms of opprobri- 
um or reproach used by the Puritans with reference to 
their appropriateness, yet we must not allow modern de- 
tractors, who, whilst arrayed under the banner of universal 
freedom, are endeavoring to stain the memory of those 
who suffered for opinion's sake, and for the avowal of the 
doctrines of religious liberty, to wander from the proper 
definition of language, and a precise method in its choice. 

The vrord fanaticism is the favorite missile which ineli- 
gion uses to signify its opprobrious contempt of the meek 
and humbling doctrines of true Christianity. But as we 
are not now dealing with its use by scoffers and unbeliev- 
ers, we must inquire what is the sense which it conveys to 
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the mind of the dispassionate observer, who takes up the 
truths of Christianity as the best and most certain clue to 
the philosophy of human nature. Fanaticism in this view, 
we shall define to be a "fictitious fervor in religion, ren- 
dered turbulent, morose, or rancorous, by junction with 
som^ one or more of the unsocial emotions. Or, if a defi- 
nition as brief as possible were demanded, we should say, 
that Fanaticism is Enthusiasm inflamed by Haired.*' 

Man does not become a fanatic because there is any 
innate tendency in him to malevolence and hatred, but 
from a perverted judgment as to the attributes of the 
Almighty, and a distorted idea of the sovereign and impar- 
tial justice of God, which leads to a firm belief in a pecu- 
liar favoritism of Deity for the faction of which he is a 
member, and to a supposition that all the rest of mankind 
are objects of divine abhorrence, and therefore ought to be 
'given over to torment and destruction. Imputing thus to 
the Supreme Being an attribute so entirely contradictory 
lo his wonderful manifestations of love and mercy to the 
whole world, that it would teach the mind to contemplate 
Him as delighting in the exercise of malign powers, instead 
of as a kind Father who desires not the death of any, but 
that all should return, repent and live. 

Believing thus, that God is pleased by torments inflicted 
upon all who do not conform to the tenets professed by his 
own sect, the fanatic brands all such as [religiously curs- 
ed and abominable, and hurls down upon their heads with 
the impetuosity of the mountain torrent, a volume of an- 
athemas and execrations, which, if they fail to reduce the 
abhorred objects to a recantation of their non-conformities, 
are followed by ten-or upon ten-or. until the soul sickens at 
the recital of anguish, carnage and blood. 

Fanaticism implies rancor, "Virulence, and hatred on the 
mysterious ground of religious impurity. It leads the 
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Bectarian zealot to sustain and support hSs own peculiar in* 
terpretation of religious purity, by using in his acrimony 
and blasphemous arrogance, tke assumed right of cursing 
and anathematizing all who dare doubt his assumption of 
being the sole depository of the entire will of ~ the Al- 
mighty. Should this spiritual hostility fail to bring the 
foe a suppliant at his feet, he is urged on by his malignant 
desires to excesses, cruelties, torments and murders, such 
as can scarcely be realized as belonging to humanity. 

If it be true, as we contend it is, that fanaticism cannot 
exist without hatred, either toward mankind in the mass, 
or toward particular bodies of men, and that it arises from 
a false notion of the divine benevolence toward our race, 
we think it will be difficult for the most virulent slanderers 
. of early Friends to fix upon them the criminal epithet of 
fanatics. 

They manifested no desire for personal aggrandisement, 
on the contrary, they made sacrifice of all worldly poses- 
isons, and even life itself, to preserve inviolate their princi- 
ples of faith. They never evinced virulence or hatred to 
any, but on the contrary, they frequently interceded by 
prayers to the Most High, for the forgiveness of those who 
were torturing them. They never cursed any for their pe- 
culiar opinions in matters of religion, but on the contrary, 
were ever willing that all should enjoy their creeds and 
methods of worship without molestation. They never 
fined, imprisoned, whipt, scourged, or murdered any for 
their Christian faith, but lived always peaceably with aU 
men, desiring only to be permitted to serve the Lord in 
accordance with the requirings of his revealed will. They 
were pure philanthropists, sincere believers in Divine mer- 
cy and love. They realized the truth that the gospel 
message is one of compassion, which extends its benevo- ■ 
lent invitation to every human being ; that all men are to 
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be regarded as salvable, and that nothing can destroy them 
but their final contempt of the Divine forbearance. 

We have said enough, we think, upon this subject, to vin* 
dicate the Gtuakers of the seventeenth century from the foul 
slander of fanatics ; nor do we deem it necessary to hrighten 
their picture by contrasting it with that dark and gloomy one 
of' the New England .Puritans which the truthful pencil of 
lustory has portrayed. A cursory glimpse at the meagre 
draft from the original which is to be found on the pages of 
this short essay, is quite sufficient to evince plainly who were 
thefanalicil 

And thus having ended, although in a very imperfect man- 
ner, the task which we proposed to ourselves, of examining 
some of the reproaches which are annually cast upon the 
peaceful society of Friends by the dinner eulogists of the 
Puritans, we would submit in all kindness, whether it is not 
contrary to Christianity and social love, thus continually to 
attenopt to justify the misguided zeal of the New England 
settlers by heaping afresh upon the memory of their suffering. 
victims, those undeserved and vile epithets which are equally 
UDcourteous' and untrue. For it is far from commendable for 
those who enjoy the delightful privileges consequent upon 
the Mtainment of religious freedom and constitutional liherty 
to eulogize those whose chief error, says Wilson, a Puritan 
historian " seems to have been their uncharitableness in un- ' 
churching the whole Christian world except themselves/' and 
to denounce as ranters a.nd fanatics those amongst whom, says 
Neal, " the principles of liberty had found able and generous 
advocates, and whose writings placed the rights of conscience 
on a broad and liberal bottom." 

We would have you remember, Puritan advocates, that 
Quakers of the seventeenth century were sincere and upright 
in their deportment, characterized by a loftiness of soul which 
never under any temptation cUIowed them to dUatmbh the ccn* 
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vicHons of their hearts; and whose ardor and unffinching 
courage, whose modest though majestic speech declared to 
the whole world, bj the patient endurance of torments and 
death, the sincerity of their, faith. They were at one lime in 
England offered posts of considerable profit and honor in the 
army; but the prospects of preferment and worldly glory 
could no more corrupt these honest advocates of truth from 
their testimony against the unchristian practices of violence 
and war, than could the infliction of scourgmgs and tortures'* '' 
by the fanatical Puritans force them to recant thejr glorious 
PECULIARITIES. It was a distinguishilag trait in the charac- - 
ter of this people, that they attached themselves to none of 
the political parties of the day, nor entered into any of their, 
ambitious views. It was with them a fixed principle not to 
intermeddle with secular factions, and to conduct themselves 
quietly and peaceably under the existing government ; never, 
however, yielding their innate natural right to bear testimony 
against any law which interfered with religious freedom and 
tolerance. George Fox, at a time of great commotion ia 
England, consequent upon the approaching crisis of an exist- 
ing government, addressed the Society of Friends, exhorting 
them " to live in love and peace with all men ; to keep clear - 
of all the commotions of the world, and not to~intermedd]e 
with the powers of the earth, but to let their conversation be 
in heaven." 
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